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A. D. 1895. 



There is probably no more melancholy chapter 
in the history of these islands than that which I 
am about to write : certainly there are few so in- 
structive. It is a story unprecedented in the 
annals of the world ; for it tells of mighty sacri- 
fices made in vain, of lofty hopes systematically 
disappointed, of patriotic efforts persistently frus- 
trated, of prophetic warnings scornfully rejected, of 
an Empire brought to the verge of ruin by its own 
generous forbearance. It is a story of disaster, of 
tears, of bloodshed, of humiliation ; but happily 
not a story of injustice. Of the statesmen whose 
policy has borne so bitter fruit few survive ; and 
those who remain have outlived their reputation 
as statesmen. But Ireland at least has no re- 
proach to level at them ; for it was in yielding to 



her demands that they hastened her destruction. 
It has been objected that what they gave was not 
theirs to give ; but at least they gave with a full 
hand and with lavish profusion. They erred, in- 
deed, and erred grievously ; but they erred with 
the multitude; and men of this generation— wise, 
alas, after the event — are forced to admit that 
even their failings leant to virtue's side. 

To comprehend fully the events which have 
happened, it will be necessary tu go back to a 
period before the land legislation of 1881, to in- 
quire briefly to what causes that legislation was 
due, and to examine and appreciate what that 
legislation was. It will be my duty to trace with 
a rapid pen the operation and development of a 
system which in less than fifteen years landed 
Ireland in all the miseries of an unsuccessful 
revolution, and which has cost England not 
merely millions of treasure, but the inestimable 
shame of being compelled to win back at the 
point of the bayonet an integral part of her 
dominions. 

Let it be remembered that for more than 



seventy years Ireland has scarcely known a period 
of repose. Agitation succeeded agitation, as tide 
succeeds tide upon the sea-shore. Sometimes the 
agitations were answered by concessions, which it 
was instantly announced were wrung from the 
fears of England. Sometimes the agitators were 
bought off with places ; and then there were not 
wanting patriots who eagerly denounced the 
traitors, and awaited the felicitous hour when 
they, too, would be offered the price of silence. 
Conspicuous among these political movements 
were the agitation for a Repeal of the Legislative 
Union, the Young Ireland confederation, and the 
Fenian conspiracy, which preceded the Land Act 
of 1870 ; and the Home Rule organization, and 
the Land League which followed it. The cry for 
Repeal was literally the cry of millions. True, 
they knew not what they demanded ; but they 
knew that the great tribune had promised them 
national greatness as the outcome of separation 
from England, and they believed him. The 
Young Irelanders had a shorter career; but it 
was a career which had an attractive brilliancy of 



its own. Song and chivalry aided it; and the 
aspirations of the people were no longer for a 
mere Repeal of the Legislative Union : they 
dreamt of a day when Ireland would be once 
more an independent nation. Later on a new 
and dangerous element appeared. The emigra- 
tion which followed the famine of 1846 had 
planted in the United States tens of thousands of 
men ardently attached to their native land, on 
whose lips lingered the ballad poetry of the 
Nation, and in whose hearts burned an unreason- 
ing and perhaps romantic hatred of England. It 
was among this class that Fenianism had its 
birth. It was with them the phrase originated, 
" The Irish are coming back — with a vengeance." 
Regarded as a danger to the integrity of the 
Empirej armed Fenianism was contemptible. But 
there were aspects in which it was nevertheless 
formidable. It was capable of filling the Irish 
people with the most chimerical hopes. It was 
capable of giving to the English people utterly 
erroneous views concerning the relations between 
the two countries. They assumed that the Fenian 
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uprising was only a protest, though an unruly 
protest, against grievances; and when the war 
which failed in Ireland was carried into Man- 
chester and London, it was answered by conces- 
sions larger than O'Connell in his wildest dreams 
had conceived. The perpetual existence of the 
Protestant Church establishment had been guar- 
anteed by the Articles of Union. The guarantee 
was blown to fragments by the explosion which 
shattered the walls of Clerkenwell Prison. The 
rights of the landed proprietors were protected by 
statute after statute; and the relations between 
landlord and tenant were so recently as i860 de- 
clared to be founded in contract But the gun- 
shot which killed a police-sergeant in Manchester 
shook the foundations of property in Ireland. 
Free contracts as to the letting of land were 
declared to be no longer legal save in a few ex- 
cepted instances; and the proprietor who dared 
to resume possession of the small farm a tenant 
had hired from him was .liable to be mulcted in 
seven years' rent of the holding. For the first 
time physical force in Ireland was officially in- 
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formed that it was infinitely more effective than 
constitutional agitation. 

For a brief period after the disestablishment of 
the Church and the passing of the Land Act of 
1870, there was a pause among the agitators. 
The Fenian leaders were in prison or in exile ; 
and men might well hesitate to ask more than 
had already been conceded. The hesitation did 
not long continue. Isaac Butt became the new 
leader of the people. He was at once a lawyer, 
an orator, and an enthusiast. He invented the 
cry of Home Rule, and left every man to under- 
stand it in the sense which pleased him best. 
To the moderate politician it was interpreted as 
meaning a federal arrangement. To those who 
venerated the name of O'Connell it was s 
synonym for Repeal. To the Fenian it held out 
hopes of an Irish Republic. But as O'Connell 
had to make way for Mitchell and the • Young 
Irelanders, so Butt was pushed aside by Parnell 
and the party of action. He succeeded, indeed, 
in keeping Irish disaffection alive; but he himself 
sank into an almost forgotten grave. 
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And then came the bad harvest of 1879. The 
party of action led by Parnell were in full vigour 
in the House of Commons, where from time to 
time they applied to the ministry of the day a 
newly invented instrument of torture called ob- 
struction. A land agitation of a mild type had 
recommenced before the Act of 1870 was 
twelve months oldj but it was everywhere 
regarded as a sham agitation, from which, on 
the one hand, nothing was to be hoped, and 
on the other nothing was to be feared. It 
was a sham agitation at first j but an almost 
total failure of the crops in the West of 
Ireland changed in a few weeks the whole aspect 
of affairs. For a general election was at hand, 
and the party of action saw that a great coup was 
possible. The Land League was established. 
Who could doubt of its success, for it appealed 
to the prejudices, the passions, the cupidity of the 
people. In an unhappy moment, Mr Gladstone 
gave a new force to its doctrines ; for in a speech 
at Midlothian, which within a few hours rang 
over Ireland like a trumpet call, he reminded the 



world that it was Fenian outrages in London and 
Manchester which had changed the traditional 
policy of England, and led Parliament to disestab- 
lish the Irish Church. Presently the elections 
were held. In England and Scotland Mr. Glad- 
stone triumphed; in Ireland Mr. Parnell. The 
minister who had yielded to outrages was once 
more in office; and the outrages did not lack. 
The Land League preached to the people to pay 
only what they considered a fair rent ; to take no 
farm from which another was evicted ; and to treat 
any one who controverted these rules as a man 
covered with a leprosy. Murders, burnings, 
maiming of cattle, intimidation in a thousand 
forms, emphasised these doctrines. " The mea- 
sure of your activity shall he the measure of 
England's concessions," shouted Mr. Parnell ; 
and so it proved. For after all, it was only the 
Gladstonian dictum translated into the vulgar 
tongue. 

But while the Land League agitated, while the 
assassins plied their trade, and the incendiary 
fires blazed, Fenianism was not idle. The leaders 



of the Land League never concealed the fact that 
they had ulterior objects in view ; and the masses 
of the people were told that the time was at hand 
when Ireland would make her own laws ; that the 
road to victory was over the prostrate bodies of 
the landlords. The dangerous doctrine had been 
impressed upon them that violence would extort 
concessions, that the blood of murdered victims 
would give a new colour to the policy of England. 
It was now to be enforced by another example. 

The Land Act of 1881 was a still greater 
advance upon the Land Act of 1870 than even 
that had been upon the Landlord and Tenant Act 
of i860. In i860 Parliament declared that the 
relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland was 
founded upon contract, express or implied. In 
1870 the right to make free contracts between 
landlord and tenant was in many cases abolished, 
and in all restricted. In 1881 it was in substance 
enacted that landlord and tenant were joint-owners 
of the soil in proportions not only undefined but 
incapable of definition. Parliament told every 
tenant in Ireland that by a stroke of the draughts- 
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man's pen he had beer, given a saleable interest in 
his holding. Parliament told him that if he 
considered his rent was too high he might go 
before a functionary called the County Court 
Judge, not v always a sound lawyer, and as a rule 
profoundly ignorant of the value of land, and have 
a fair rent fixed. The judge himself was told that 
in fixing this fair rent he must have regard to the 
compensation to which the tenant would be 
entitled according to a disturbance scale pro- 
vided in the Act, and to the improvements he 
or his predecessors had made. It was like the 
famous algebraic absurdity with which we puzzled 
each other in our school-days : given two unknown 
quantities to find a third. The compensation to 
which a tenant would be entitled if disturbed 
depended on varying circumstances, vaguely 
described as the equities of the particular case. 
But a tenant who was not disturbed could not 
assign any equities pro or con; and yet the judge 
was to discover what he would be entitled to if 
disturbed ! This was the first of many blunders. 
The tenants could hardly fear the result of an 
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Investigation j for the rents as a rule had been 
fixed before 1870, before the idea of compensa- 
tion for disturbance was first evolved from a 
ministerial conscience. This element, therefore, 
did not exist when the contract of tenancy 
was made. The result happened which might 
have been anticipated. The county courts were 
besieged with applications to fix the rents of 
holdings. The judges were unable to cope with 
the rush of new business; and additional judges 
were appointed by the Government of the day. 
If a tenant did not succeed in obtaining a reduc- 
tion, he appealed to the Land Commissioners. If 
a landlord found his rent reduced, he appealed on 
his part. Litigation, dissatisfaction, turmoil con- 
tinued. Everything was unsettled and nothing 
settled ; and meanwhile the Land League flour- 
ished, and the agitation was the only thing in 
the country which seemed to thrive. It thrived, 
for the golden shower which had set in from 
America before the Act of 1881 was passed con- 
tinued to fall. The golden shower was, in fact, 
intended to produce a Fenian harvest The 
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Government assumed that jf the Land League 
was not killed it would at least be scotched by 
the Act of 1881. It was not even scotched. 

In the method of fixing of the " fair rent" there 
was a stranger anomaly still. The disturbance 
section of the Act of 1870 contained a compara- 
tively moderate scale of compensation, and the 
maximum limit was ^250. The scale of com- 
pensation was largely increased in the Act of 
1881, and might on a small holding reach ^200. 
On large holdings it was unlimited. Yet any 
tenant though he and his predecessors might 
have enjoyed their holding without increase 
of rent for fifty years though never distubred, 
and never likely to be disturbed, was declared 
to have an interest in his lands made up 
of the value of his improvements, and of the 
scale of compensation applicable to his holding, 
assuming the disturbance section to apply to 
it. It was not astonishing that tenants thus 
encouraged applied in thousands to the court td 
fix the judicial " fair rent." It was not astonish- 
ing that landlords threatened with the loss of one- 
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third of their income and with ruinous costs, 
were eager to sell their estates at almost any 
sacrifice, and to abandon the country for ever. 

There were many who held on courageously, 
but they held on in vain. They saw tenants who 
had never paid the full value of their farms resort* 
ing to the court, having their rents reduced, and 
then selling their holdngs to men who had to 
borrow the purchase-money. On the one hand 
landlords departed in despair, on the other tenants 
departed jubilantly ; but they alike departed with 
money, which had it been left in the country 
would have increased the general prosperity. The 
new tenants who were purchasers at a reduced 
rent in many cases were unable to pay both rent 
and interest on borrowed money. They were in 
fact worse off than of old ; for neither landlord nor 
creditor would give them time. So long as 
abundant harvests blessed the land these new 
tenants contrived to live, but the day was not 
distant when harvests were to fail j when ruin was 
to fall on tenant, on landlord, and on creditor 
alike. 
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Meanwhile the Land Commissioners were vi- 
gorously at work carrying out the Act in another 
direction. When a landlord agreed to sell his 
holding to a tenant, the Land Commissioners 
were empowered to lend the tenant 75 per cent. 
of the purchase-money. If three-fourths of the 
tenants of an estate, paying three-fourths of the 
total rent, agreed with the landlord to buy their 
holdings, the Commissioners were authorized to 
advance the purchase-money in a like proportion, 
and to take on hands the remaining part of the 
estate, and either to sell it, or otherwise deal with 
it as best they could. It was hardly anticipated 
at the time that this part of the Act would come 
into effect otherwise than gradually. But the 
landlords were harassed with legal proceedings. 
Where they resisted the tenants vigorously in the 
County Courts, they found that outrages were the 
result. Assassinations by no means ceased after 
the passing of the Act ; and in many districts the 
violence which the people had been taught to re- 
gard as the one argument to which England 
would listen, became chronic. Thus it happened 



that the Land Commissioners, within ten years 
after the passing of the Act, had become owners 
of great tracts of country in the South and West 
of Ireland. Many large estates had passed through 
their hands j but always a residue of the property 
was left, of which they, or, in other words, the 
State were the landlords. Where three-fourths of 
the tenantry desired to purchase their holdings, 
the fourth that remained were always the poorest, 
the most thriftless, the most disaffected. They 
were the people who did not possess even one- 
fourth of the purchase-money, and whom no one 
would trust with it ; and thousands of persons of 
this class became, within ten years after the Act 
passed, the direct tenants of the State. The Com- 
missioners had indeed a power to dispose of sur- 
plus lands. But who would buy ? The State 
had not kept such good faith with the landlords 
as to encourage monicd men to invest ; and more- 
over, to buy the worst remnants of estates in dis- 
tricts never very tempting, was not a speculation 
in which wise men cared to engage. 

Nor was this all. The prospect of becoming 
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peasant proprietors had allured tens of thousands 
of the small farmers, of whom a large majority 
had not means of their own. The State lent ^75 
in every hundred, and the local usurer was applied 
to for the balance. The demand for money was 
greater than the supply, and the ordinary result 
was experienced. Even comfortable farmers could 
not borrow under seven or eight per cent, and 
many were forced to pay ten or twelve. They 
had not calculated the cost; but the repayments 
to the Commissioners and the interest to the 
usurer often came to much more than the old rent 
to the landlord, and moreover, had to be paid to 
the day. The landlord formerly paid half the 
poor-rate and half the county-cess. The peasant 
proprietor to his amazement found he had to pay 
the whole. Of old, in the hour of pressure, he 
had not far to seek for sympathy and assistance. 
Now the landlord was a corporate department of 
the State, and he might as reasonably look for 
sympathy to a piece of mute mechanism as to 
this huge collecting machine. In ordinary times 
the new system worked indeed, but not without 



evident friction. The hour was at hand when it 
was utterly and deplorably to break down. 

Men of science are beginning in these days to 
calculate, with some degree of accuracy, the recur- 
rence of what are called meteorological cycles. In 
this history the theory I refer to has no appro- 
priate place, but it was aided by the miserable 
experiences of the three years, 1892, 1893, a1 "^ 
1894. The harvests of the two previous years 
had been below the average, but even the oldest 
men did not remember a succession of years so 
bad as the three I have noted. And yet the oldest 
men comprised many who could recall the famine 
of 1846. The winters were cold and harsh with- 
out precedent ; the summers hopelessly wet. Let 
justice be done to the people. In the first of this 
triad of wretched years they drew from their 
scanty savings enough to pay the interest on their 
loans. But the agitators, who had never during 
the ten years ceased from troubling, now troubled 
more than ever. What ! were the landlords to be 
paid when crops failed and children cried for 
bread f Was the Government of England to send 



its collectors round to rob starving people f Perish 
the thought, they exclaimed ; for even the crisis 
of Ireland's anguish might, if the tenants were 
wise, be made the dawn of Ireland's freedom. 
The organization of the Land League had never 
fallen into abeyance, but now it was called into 
new activity. The aspirations of the inveterate 
Fenians had never been wholly quenched, but now 
they became as a breath of fire throughout the 
land. Even in the first of those three dreadful 
years outrage and crime increased at an alarming 
pace. But when a second bad harvest followed 
on the first, the condition of the country became 
appalling. The peasantry had been allured into 
small extravagances by the passing of the Act of 
1 88 1. Where rent was reduced by the Court the 
shopkeeper reaped the advantage. Where the 
farmer had attained to the new dignity of peasant 
proprietorship, his wife and daughters exhibited 
their sense of the change in more costly attire. 
Now the shopkeepers and the money-lenders ran 
a break-neck race through the courts, for judg- 
ments against their unhappy debtors, judgments 



were registered as mortgages, and under the Act 
the judgment debtors became liable to eviction. 
Pay none, was the open advice of the Land 
League. Arise, and win back your independence, 
was the insidious whisper of the Fenian. In the 
first year they had striven to pay. In the second, 
many could not, and of the rest there were few 
who would. The Commissioners' were instructed 
to act with forbearance, and they obeyed. But. 
the collectors who dared to serve a notice, or to 
apply for a gale of interest, carried their lives in 
their hands. Many were fired at on the high 
roads in open day, and several were slain. Land- 
lords who had submitted to reductions of rent, 
thought that at least the reduced rent should be 
paid. But the bailiffs who ventured to serve an 
ejectment were set upon, savagely beaten, and in 
some instances murdered. The horrors of the 
winter of 1893 gave back a mournful answer to 
the hopeful prophecies of I881, 

But the worst was not yet. It was an aphorism 
of O'Connell's, borrowed probably from one of the 
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Olynthiac orations, that England's difficulty was 
Ireland's opportunity. England's difficulty was 
at hand. It is do part of my purpose to go back 
upon the old controversy about Afghanistan and 
Candahar. England receded about the very time 
that the land Act was being debated in Parlia- 
ment. By a strange fate it was not until the 
failure of the Land Act was demonstrated that 
the folly of abandoning Candahar was conclu- 
sively proved. England had receded, but Russia 
did not cease to advance. It was a progress at 
first fitful and occasional ; but it was always a 
progress. Russia had promised not to occupy 
Khiva. She occupied Khiva. Russia had pledged 
herself not to march on Merv. She marched on 
Merv. When Lord Granville politely asked for 
explanations he was assured that Russia did not 
mean to annex Herat. She annexed Herat. At 
least, wrote the Foreign Secretary, you do not 
propose to occupy Candahar. No; it was no 
longer a proposal. Russia had already occupied 
Candahar. Then the wrath of England was at 
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last aroused, and, a vacillating ministry was swept 
from office. Scarcely in time; for ere the Indian 
Secretary had delivered up his portfolio, came 
telegrams from Calcutta that the Cossacks were 
seen on the banks of the Indus. England put 
forth her might; but it was a terrific strain. 
Regiment after regiment sailed fast as ships could 
be prepared. Our ironclads blockaded the Baltic 
and the Black Sea within a week after the decla- 
ration of war. The reserves and the militia were 
called out; and in the patriotic fervour of the 
hour more than ten thousand volunteers enrolled 
themselves for foreign service. How England 
fought and won, how India was saved, how 
Afghanistan was conquered, and Candahar for- 
tified and made an outpost of Indian defence, 
these are the subject-matter of another chapter of 
this history. I refer to the subject here, because 
England's difficulty in India, the war of Titans 
which Russia forced upon her, unquestionably 
precipitated events in Ireland. 
It was during this time that Fenian activity 
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chiefly displayed itself. Arms were landed on 
the Western coast. The fleets were in the Baltic 
and Mediterranean ; and the attention of England 
was riveted upon India. A third harvest in suc- 
cession was failing under the eyes of a despairing 
people. The Land Act was to have been a gift of 
peace. It had proved the fertile source of litiga- 
tion. Under its influence perennial plenty was to 
smile upon every man. Behold, after twelve 
little years famine was abroad. The landlords 
over three provinces had for the most part aban- . 
doned the country; and in their place a Board 
of Commissioners sat enthroned — as silent, as 
unsympathetic, as stony-hearted as so many 
sphinxes. The Boers of South Africa had struck 
a blow for independence, and won it. And now, 
while England's fleets and England's soldiers were 
far away, now, if ever, had not Ireland's opportu- 
nity arrived at last. In an evil hour Irish Ameri- 
can Fenians came pouring into the land. They 
worked silently, insidiously, favoured by circum- 
stances ; and while the Land League repeated its 
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25 
weary formula, " pay no interest, pay no rent," the 
Fenian propagandists counselled insurrection. 
More than twelve thousand soldiers had been 
suddenly drawn from the Irish garrisons for 
foreign service. In the temper that prevailed, the 
militia, save in some northern counties, could not 
be trusted; and the same day that brought 
the telegram of the first uncertain battle before 

. Peshawur, saw also the announcement that the 
Irish were in armed revolt, that several police 
barracks had been successfully assailed, and that 
ten thousand armed Fenians were encamped upon 
the Shannon. 

Why should I detail the horrors that ensued ; 
the terror that shook all Ireland at the first tidings 

- of the rebellion ; the assaults upon isolated houses, 
the buntings, the plundering, the assassinations ? 
There were leaders who did their utmost to restrain 
excesses ; but what are leaders among an armed 
mob. There were priests who preached mercy 
and reconciliation, but the words of the preacher 
were lost amid the whirlwind of passion. Of the 
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